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After  1 1  September  2001 ,  Central  Asia  rose  from  relative  strategic  obscurity  to  major 
importance  as  the  United  States  began  to  prosecute  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT). 
Central  Asia  Is  geographically  critical  to  the  GWOT  with  basing  and  over-flight  access  for  U.S. 
and  coalition  forces  conducting  Operation  Enduring  Freedom'm  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  for 
NATO  forces  participating  In  the  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  In  Kabul. 

The  region’s  weak  and  poorly  developed  state  institutions  make  some  of  the  Central  Asian 
states  -  if  not  all  of  them  -  potentially  ripe  for  domestic  Instability  and  external  antagonisms. 
Since  gaining  their  Independence  in  1991,  Central  Aslan  nations  have  witnessed  a  bloody  civil 
war  In  Tajikistan,  Insurgent  activity  In  the  Kyrgyz  Republic  and  Uzbekistan,  and  assassination 
attempts  on  the  Turkmen  and  Uzbek  presidents.  The  region  has  become  a  nexus  of  Increased 
political,  military,  economic,  and  religious  interest  and  activities  of  regional  and  external  powers. 

Given  renewed  U.S.  interest  in  Central  Asia,  the  nation  requires  a  military  strategy  for  the 
region.  This  paper  will  propose  such  a  strategy  after  examining  several  Issues  relating  to  the 
development  of  such  a  strategy.  What  U.S.  Interests  are  at  stake  In  Central  Asia?  What 
objectlves(s)  (ends)  should  the  United  States  pursue,  given  the  complex  strategic  environment 
In  and  around  Central  Asia?  What  methodologies  or  concepts  (ways)  should  the  nation  employ 
In  using  the  military  Instrument  of  power  to  achieve  these  ends  and  with  what  resources 
(means)?  Finally,  what  are  the  risks  facing  the  U.S.  in  implementing  this  strategy? 
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A  MILITARY  STRATEGY  FOR  CENTRAL  ASIA 


After  1 1  September  2001 ,  Central  Asia  rose  from  relative  strategic  obscurity  to  major 
importance  as  the  United  States  commenced  its  Giobai  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT).^  Centrai 
Asia’s  main  importance  in  the  GWOT  is  its  geographic  iocation  -  providing  basing  and  over- 
fiight  access  for  U.S.  and  coaiition  forces  conducting  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  in 
Afghanistan.  Additionaliy,  some  Centrai  Asian  states  are  providing  basing  access  for  NATO 
units  serving  in  the  Internationai  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  in  Kabui.  Flowever,  weak 
and  poorly  developed  state  institutions  make  Central  Asia  potentially  ripe  for  domestic  instability 
and  external  threats.  Since  gaining  independence  in  1991 ,  Central  Asia  has  seen  a  bloody  civil 
war  in  Tajikistan,  insurgent  activity  in  the  Kyrgyz  Republic  and  Uzbekistan,  and  apparent 
assassination  attempts  on  the  Turkmen  and  Uzbek  presidents.  Increasingly,  the  region  has 
become  a  nexus  of  political,  military,  economic,  and  religious  interest  and  intrigue  from  regional 
and  external  powers. 

This  renewed  and  intense  U.S.  interest  in  Central  Asia  calls  for  a  regional  military  strategy. 
The  purpose  of  this  strategy  is  to  describe  how  the  military  instrument  of  power  should  support 
U.S.  regional  interests.  This  paper  will  propose  a  military  strategy  for  Central  Asia  after 
examining  several  issues  related  to  the  development  of  such  a  strategy.  What  are  the  U.S.  and 
other  nations’  interests  in  Central  Asia?  What  military  objectives  (ends)  should  the  United 
States  pursue,  given  the  region’s  complex  strategic  environment?  What  methodologies  or 
concepts  (ways)  should  the  nation  employ  its  military  instrument  of  power  to  achieve  these 


ends,  and  with  what  resources  (means)?  Finally,  what  are  the  risks  facing  the  nation  as  it 
implements  this  strategy? 

This  paper  begins  with  an  examination  of  U.S.  national  values  and  interests  for  the  region. 

A  summary  of  the  major  powers'  and  regional  states’  interests  toward  Central  Asia  then  follows. 
The  paper  then  reviews  the  current  U.S.  strategic  vision  for  the  region.  Finally,  it  suggests 
appropriate  military  objectives,  strategic  concepts,  and  resources  to  support  this  recommended 
regional  military  strategy.  The  paper  concludes  with  an  assessment  of  risk  in  implementing  this 
strategy. 

U.S.  NATIONAL  VALUES  AND  INTERESTS 

The  nation’s  values  and  interests  are  the  cornerstone  upon  which  our  government  bases 
good  public  policies  and  strategies.  The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  (NSS) 
distills  the  nation’s  values  into  four  broad  concepts:  liberty,  justice,  peace,  and  prosperity. 
Liberty  includes  the  hallmarks  of  political  and  economic  freedom,  human  rights,  and  a  free 
society.  Justice  is  achieved  through  the  rule  of  law,  due  process,  and  respect  for  women’s 
rights.  The  NSS  finally  advocates  peaceful  relations  among  states  and  seeks  to  secure  nations 
from  external  threats,  especially  terrorism.^ 

National  interests  are  relative,  but  they  provide  direction  for  U.S.  policies  and  strategies; 
national  values  provide  a  constant  ‘watermark’  upon  which  our  interests,  policies,  and  strategies 
are  based.  The  U.S.  national  interests  for  Central  Asia  have  evolved  over  time  since  1991. 
Indeed,  current  U.S.  interests  in  the  region  reflect  the  new  post-9/1 1  security  environment. 
Through  analysis  of  various  policy  statements  of  senior  State  Department  officials,  U.S.  national 
interests  for  Central  Asia  are: 

•  War  on  Terrorism 

•  Non-proliferation  of  materials  for  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD) 

•  T ransparent  and  secure  development  of  Caspian  energy  reserves 

•  Integration  of  Central  Asia  into  the  world  community,  including  political  (democratic 
pluralism)  and  economic  reform  and  institution  of  the  rule  of  law 

•  Respect  for  human  rights 

•  Reduction  and  elimination  of  trafficking  in  narcotics,  persons,  and  small  arms'* 

Effective  strategy  depends  on  judicious  prioritization  of  national  interests.  The  greatest 

resources  are  allocated,  to  those  assigned  the  highest  priority.  ®  This  analysis  uses  three  levels 
of  intensity  to  prioritize  U.S.  interests  in  the  region:  vital,  important,  and  peripheral.  If  a  vital 
interest  is  unfulfilled,  it  will  have  immediate  consequence  for  national  security.  If  an  important 
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interest  is  unfulfiiied,  it  wiii  resuit  in  damage  that  wiii  eventuaiiy  affect  nationai  security. 
Peripherai  interests  are  those  interests  if  unfiiied,  wiii  resuit  in  damage  that  is  uniikeiy  to  affect 
nationai  security.®  Tabie  1  depicts  this  paper's  U.S.  nationai  interests  for  Centrai  Asia  for  the 
mid-  to  iong-term. 


Intensity 

Interest 

War  on 
Terrorism 

Non-Prolif 
of  WMD 
materials 

Caspian 

Energy 

Global 

Integration 

(pol/econ) 

Human 

Rights 

Illicit 

Trafficking 

Vital 

X 

Important 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Peripheral 

TABLE  1 .  U.S.  INTERESTS  FOR  CENTRAL  ASIA  AND  THEIR  LEVELS  OF  INTENSITY 


The  War  on  Terrorism  is  the  only  w'fa/national  interest  at  stake  in  Central  Asia.  Securing 
the  nation  and  its  allies  and  partners  from  global  terrorism  is  currently  the  single  most  important 
U.S.  security  interest.  The  United  States  has  deployed  troops  and  aircraft  to  the  Kyrgyz 
Republic  and  Uzbekistan  to  support  the  Combined  Forces  Command  in  Afghanistan. 
Committing  U.S.  forces  to  the  region  clearly  indicates  how  vital  the  war  on  terrorism  interest  is  in 
Central  Asia.  Central  Asia  is  vital  not  only  to  our  operations  in  Afghanistan  to  eliminate  terrorists 
of  global  reach  but  also  to  ensure  that  the  region  itself  does  not  become  a  sanctuary  for 
terrorists.  This  interest  is  enduring,  since  the  GWOT  will  be  a  generational  struggle. 

The  non-proliferation  of  WMD  and  materials  for  these  weapons  is  obviously  an  important 
interest.  The  United  States  does  not  want  rogue  states  or  terrorists  to  gain  access  to  the 
residue  of  the  former  Soviet  WMD  infrastructure  in  Central  Asia.  Many  research  facilities  and 
other  institutions  still  contain  fissile  materials  as  well  as  chemical  and  biological  substances  of 
former  Soviet  WMD  programs.  Finally,  many  former  WMD  scientists,  researchers,  and 
specialists  in  the  region  could  offer  their  scientific  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Although  the 
perceived  threat  of  WMD  proliferation  was  the  casus  belli  for  the  2003  Iraq  War,  the  WMD 
situation  in  Central  Asia  is  not  nearly  as  critical.  The  United  States  has  already  done  much  to 
lessen  the  threat  of  WMD  proliferation  in  and  from  Central  Asia  since  the  early  1 990s. 

However,  much  work  remains  to  be  done;  therefore,  this  is  a  long-term  national  interest. 

The  security  and  the  transparent  development  of  Caspian  energy  ranks  as  an  important 
U.S.  interest.  United  States  involvement  in  Caspian  energy  began  in  earnest  under  the  Clinton 
Administration.  The  Administration  fully  supported  pipeline  proposals  that  avoided  Iran  and 
reduced  Russia’s  influence  in  transporting  Caspian  energy  to  markets.  The  goal  of  U.S. 
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Caspian  energy  policy  is  to  enhance  global  energy  security,  bolster  the  independence  of 
Caspian  energy  producing  states,  and  deepen  the  integration  of  countries  along  the  pipeline 
routes  into  the  global  economy.  ^  Caspian  energy  development  is  thus  a  long-term  U.S.  interest. 

Integration  of  Central  Asia  into  the  global  political  and  economic  system,  which  requires 
political  (including  democratic)  and  economic  reforms  and  the  institution  of  the  rule  of  law,  is 
another  importantU.S.  interest.  It  is  important  not  only  because  it  reflects  core  U.S.  values,  but 
it  also  contributes  to  regional  security  and  supports  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  A  stronger 
regional  economy  with  corresponding  political  pluralism  and  better  governance  will  enhance 
regional  security  and  reduce  the  region's  vulnerability  to  extremism.  Without  reforms  and  the 
rule  of  law,  the  post-Soviet  regimes  may  become  breeding  grounds  for  future  extremism  by 
spawning  generations  of  young,  angry  Muslims.  However,  U.S.  public  policy  statements 
regarding  Central  Asia  have  not  required  the  regional  states  to  become  democracies  overnight 
but  rather  to  encourage  political  pluralism  and  democratic  reforms.®  Thus,  the  expectation  is 
that  democracy  will  require  some  time  to  take  hold  in  Central  Asia,  but  it  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
U.S.  assistance  and  support.  This  is  long-term  interest  serves  as  the  bedrock  of  U.S.  policies  in 
Central  Asia. 

Human  rights  are  another  /mportanf  interest  that  occupies  much  attention  in  the  U.S. 
relationship  with  Central  Asia  and  reflects  core  values.  Respect  for  human  rights  by  the  ruling 
elite  enhances  the  overall  security  of  a  country  as  it  would  engender  greater  popular  support  of 
the  government.  This  interest  attracts  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  international  organizations, 
and  the  very  vocal  human  rights  groups.  Congress  is  increasingly  tying  the  release  of  security 
assistance  funds  to  Central  Asian  states’  human  rights  behavior.  Therefore,  this  interest  will 
remain  a  constant  for  the  United  States. 

The  reducing  and  then  eliminating  illicit  trafficking  is  the  final  /mportanf  interest  for  the  United 
States.  Concerns  about  trafficked  persons  (primarily  women  and  children),  drug  smuggling,  and 
trafficking  of  small  arms/light  weapons  do  not  directly  threaten  or  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
U.S.  or  its  interests  in  the  region.  However,  the  specter  of  terrorism  elevates  illicit  trafficking  as 
an  /mportanf  interest.  Over  the  long  term,  trafficking  in  persons,  small  arms,  and  drugs  erodes 
the  states’  institutions  from  within.  More  importantly,  trafficking  has  both  a  direct  and  indirect 
relationship  to  international  terrorism.  Additionally,  the  trafficking  of  humans  violates  the  U.S. 
values  of  individual  liberty  and  justice. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STRATEGIC  APPRAISAL 

Table  2  summarizes  the  various  interests  and  concerns  of  the  major  powers  and 
neighboring  states  regarding  Central  Asia.  A  brief  analysis  indicates  that  all  parties  have 
common  interests  in  economic  relations  and  Caspian  energy.  Moreover,  all  the  countries  listed 
below  have  interests  in  controlling  narcotics  trafficking.  Most  have  interests  in  security  issues, 
especially  in  countering  or  preventing  terrorism,  strengthening  border  controls,  and  illicit  drug 
trafficking.  Russia,  China,  and  Iran  share  concerns  over  the  post-9/1 1  U.S.  military  presence  in 
the  region.  Finally,  the  United  States  is  clearly  the  only  country  that  is  concerned  about  human 
rights  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  interests  of  the  other 
major  powers  and  neighboring  states  when  developing  the  regional  strategy.  This  analysis  will 
assist  in  determining  possible  risks  and  points  of  friction  for  recommended  military  strategy. 


Interest  ^ — - - 

— ^  Country 

RU 

CH 

AF 

PK 

IN 

IR 

■RJ 

us 

Counterterrorism/Security 

✓ 

■/ 

m 

H 

H 

Caspian  Energy 

✓ 

1  rade/Economic  i  les 

/ 

wm 

M 

M 

Keiigious/Etnmc  Concerns 

✓ 

M 

M 

Border  &  Boundary  Issues 

✓ 

■/ 

M 

m 

Drug  Traffioking 

✓ 

m 

m 

m 

M 

✓ 

m 

Human  Rights 

Conoerns  ever  U.S.  Presenoe 

TABI  r  rS - BTTnrOT^ 

✓ 

u  r\r  ' 

krmr 

■ 

m 

m 

■ 

CURRENT  U.S.  POLICY  VISION  FOR  CENTRAL  ASIA 

The  U.S.  foreign  policy  vision  for  Central  Asia  incorporates  the  interests  and  national  values 
discussed  previously.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Europe  and  Eurasia,  Ambassador 
Elizabeth  Jones,  articulated  the  U.S.  vision  for  Central  Asia  as: "...  [the  Central  Asian  states  will] 
remain  independent  and  become  democratic,  stable,  and  prosperous  partners  of  the  United 
States  who  respect  human  rights,  are  increasingly  integrated  into  the  global  economy,  and 
avoid  the  poverty,  isolation,  and  intolerance  that  breed  terrorism  and  fundamentalism.”'" 
Ambassador  Jones  also  declared  that  the  U.S.  will  implement  this  visien  through  long-term 
engagement  in  Central  Asia.  The  paragraphs  below  will  propose  a  military  strategy  to  secure 
the  nation’s  Central  Asian  interests  and  to  implement  this  policy  vision. 
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PROPOSED  MILITARY  STRATEGY 

This  proposed  military  strategy  provides  military  objectives  (ends)  for  each  of  the  U.S. 
regional  interests  in  Central  Asia,  concepts  (ways)  to  implement  the  objectives  coupled  with 
brief  descriptions  of  some  the  resources  (means)  required.  The  military  objective  for  the  global 
integration  interest  incorporates  human  rights  concerns.  Table  3  illustrates  the  crosswalk 
between  the  U.S.  regional  interests  and  military  objectives. 


Interests 

Military  Objectives 

War  on  Terrorism 

Sustain  GWOT  in  Central  Asia/Afghanistan 

Improve  indigenous  CT  capabilities 

Transparent/secure  development  of  Caspian  Enerav 

Enhance  Caspian  littoral  security 

Non-Proliferation  of  WMD  Materials 

Remove  the  residue  of  WMD  and  prevent  WMD  smuggling 

Pol/Econ  Global  Integration  of  Central  Asia 
(includes  democratic  &  free  markets  reforms) 

Develop  professional  militaries  while  increasing  their 
interoperability  with  US/NATO  forces 

Increase  regional  military  cooperation 

Human  Rights 

included  in  Develop  professional  militaries 

Reduction/elimination  of  Illicit  Trafficking 

TABLE  3.  U.S.  INTERESTS  AND  MILITARY  OBJECTIVES  CROSSWALK 


VITAL  INTEREST  -  WAR  ON  TERRORISM 

Objective  -  Sustain  GWOT  in  Central  Asia/Afghanistan.  The  United  States  Central 
Command  (USCENTCOM)  continues  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  in  Afghanistan  with 
both  combat  and  logistics  support  from  Central  Asian  bases  until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  terminates  the  mission.  Afterwards,  USCENTCOM  conducts  stability  and  security 
cooperation  operations  in  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan,  as  future  bi-lateral  agreements  or 
international  resolutions  may  require,  to  prevent  renewed  al-Qaeda  activities  in  the  region. 

Concepts  and  Resources.  United  States  maintains  access  to  airfields  in  Uzbekistan  and  the 
Kyrgyz  Republic  to  sustain  combat  and  logistics  support  to  U.S.  stability  operations  in 
Afghanistan  until  completion  of  OEF.  This  objective  requires  close  host  nation  coordination  for 
ongoing  operations  as  well  for  future  access  agreements.  The  Department  of  Defense  should 
obtain  funding  for  base  upgrades,  repairs,  and  renovations  to  cover  wear  and  tear  of  airfields 
from  U.S./Coalition  operations  and  prepare  for  post-OEF  regional  posture  requirements,  if 
necessary.  Department  of  State  (DOS)  continues  to  sustain  air  over-flight  agreements  with  all 
the  Central  Asian  states  and  “gas  and  go”  refueling  agreements  with  those  states  selected  by 
United  States  Transportation  Command  (USTRANSCOM)  and  USCENTCOM. 

Beyond  OEF,  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  “warm  base”"  in  Central  Asia,  assuming 
approval  from  a  Central  Asian  government.  A  Central  Asian  “warm  base”  would  meet  the  global 
military  posture  concepts  found  in  the  2001  Ouadrennial  Defense  Review.'^  This  Central  Asian 
warm  base  would  provide  temporary  access  for  ground  and  air  units,  on  a  rotational  basis,  to 
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conduct  security  cooperation  activities  in  Afghanistan  and  Centrai  Asia.'®  Uzbekistan,  due  to  its 
centrai  position  in  Centrai  Asia,  its  reiativeiy  independent  poiicies  regarding  Russia  and  China, 
and  the  fact  that  U.S.  forces  are  aiready  there,  is  the  first  choice  for  this  warm  base. 

Geographic  aiternatives  to  Uzbekistan  are  Tajikistan  and  Turkmenistan  due  to  their  proximity  to 
Afghanistan.  These  two  nations  have  significant  poiiticai  and  security  risks  that  make  them  iess 
attractive,  in  the  near-term,  than  Uzbekistan.  Uzbekistan,  however,  has  major  human  rights, 
poiiticai  and  economic  reform  issues  (see  the  Risk  Assessment  for  further  discussion).  Another 
possibie  aiternative  to  Uzbekistan  is  Bagram  Air  Base,  Afghanistan.  Coinciding  with  a  Centrai 
Asian  government’s  approvai  for  a  warm  base,  expand  and  improve  the  instaiiation's  runway  to 
accept  iarge  body  civii  transport  aircraft. 

U.S.  forces  operating  from  this  warm  base  wouid  inciude,  but  are  not  iimited  to,  Speciai 
Operations  Forces  (SOF),  muiti-purpose  fighter  aircraft,  inter-  and  intra-theater  airiift,  combat 
search  and  rescue,  and  iogistics  to  support  both  the  base  infrastructure  and  the  U.S.  forces  in 
operating  Afghanistan  and  Centrai  Asia.  The  United  States  shouid  obtain  agreements  to  quickiy 
depioy  to  and  empioy  forces  from  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  and  Turkmenistan  shouid 
a  regionai  emergency  require  their  need.  Ali  airfieids  inciuded  in  future  access  agreements 
shouid  be  C-1 7  capabie  as  a  minimum.  Access  agreements  shouid  provide  the  United  States 
as  much  strategic  and  operationai  freedom  of  action  to  conduct  short-  and  even  no-notice 
offensive  counterterrorist  actions  against  giobai  terrorist  targets. 

Objective  -  Improve  indigenous  CT capabiiities.  The  United  States,  through  USCENTCOM, 
strengthens  internai  Centrai  Asian  miiitary  capabiiities  to  dissuade,  diminish,  deter,  and,  when 
necessary,  defeat  terrorist  and/or  insurgent  activities  with  links  to  al  Qaecfato  support  the 
Giobai  War  on  Terrorism''*. 

Concepts  and  Resources.  This  objective  supports  U.S.  security  cooperation  partners  in  the 
region  and  serves  as  an  economy  of  force  operation  in  the  GWOT  by  supporting  iocai  forces  to 
effectively  engage  terrorists/insurgents  with  local  or  regional  reach.  The  United  States  uses 
SOF,  Army  Light  Infantry,  or  Marine  Corps  Infantry,  and  even  private  contractors  through 
rotational  unit  deployments.  Mobile  Training  Teams  (MTTs),  Joint  Combined  Exchange  Training 
(JCET)(SOF  only),  and  USCENTCOM  sponsored  exercises  to  conduct  Foreign  Internal 
Defense  (FID)  activities.  Doctrinally,  FID  comprises  of  three  mission  categories  -  indirect 
support,  direct  support  (not  involving  combat  operations),  and  combat  operations.'®  This 
strategy  calls  for  the  use  of  all  three  categories  of  FID  to  achieve  this  objective.  FID  activities  in 
Central  Asia  will  be  part  of  an  integrated  interagency  Internal  Development  and  Defense 
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program  for  countries  that  have  internal  security  threats.  Proposed  countries  for  FID  activities 
are  the  Kyrgyz  Republic,  Tajikistan,  and  Uzbekistan  as  all  three  have  had  past  problems  with 
the  Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan  (IMU).  Moreover,  all  three  countries  have  the  internal 
ingredients  that  make  them  susceptible  for  Islamist  or  other  types  of  political  extremism.  Units 
conducting  FID  will  train,  equip,  and  advise  indigenous  CT  and  border  security  forces  of  these 
countries.  Border  security  forces  are  part  of  the  Central  Asian  national  defense  establishments 
and  are  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the  Central  Asian  states.  Enhancing  border  security  forces 
in  detecting  and  interdicting  terrorists  also  creates  synergies  in  interdicting  drug  and  small  arms 
smuggling  as  well  as  movement  of  WMD  substances.  The  CT  forces  of  the  Ministries  of 
Defense  would  conduct  operations  against  terrorists  once  they  have  penetrated  the  border 
regions. 

FID  activities  will  utilize  both  Title  10,  DOD  funds  for  operations  and  maintenance,  and  Title 
22,  DOS  funds  for  security  assistance  training  funds,'®  unless  Congress  approves  special 
legislation  creating  a  funding  source  that  makes  no  funding  and  legal  distinction  between 
training  (Title  22)  and  advising/operations  (Title  10).  Advising  host  nation  CT  forces  on 
operational  missions  falls  under  the  combat  operations  category  of  FID.  As  such,  this  activity 
will  require  presidential  approval.  The  United  States  should  leverage  when  and  where  possible 
assistance  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Turkey,  and  other  countries  who  have  the  capability  to 
conduct  CT  training  and  advising  and  who  are  politically  acceptable  to  the  Central  Asian  and  the 
U.S.  governments. 

As  these  are  the  only  military  objectives  tied  to  a  yjtal  Central  Asian  interest  for  the  United 
States,  these  two  objectives  have  priority  for  all  resources  in  implementing  this  regional 
strategy. 

IMPORTANT  INTEREST  -  NON-PROLIFERATION  OF  WMD  MATERIALS 

Objective  -  Remove  the  residue  of  Soviet  WMD  and  prevent  WMD  smuggiing.  The  United 
States  removes  lethal  residue  of  Soviet  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons  production 
and  testing  in  Central  Asia  to  prevent  these  substances  from  proliferating  to  rogue  regimes  or 
terrorist  groups. 

Concepts  and  Resources.  Through  cooperative  efforts  with  all  the  Central  Asian  states,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  primarily  through  the  Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency  (DTRA),  works 
to  eliminate  the  residue  of  former  Soviet  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons  testing, 
storage,  and  production  sites.  DTRA  has  already  completed  much  in  this  arena.”"  DTRA  is  to 
work  with  research  facilities  and  other  institutions  removing  the  remaining  small  and  potentially 
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dangerous  amounts  of  WMD  materials.  Furthermore,  DOD  must  work  to  ensure  hostile  forces 
do  not  entice  former  WMD  researchers  and  research  Institutions  to  put  their  expertise  at  use  for 
these  threat  entitles. 

Another  line  of  effort  for  this  objective  is  to  strengthen  border  security.  Border  inspections  of 
persons  and  vehicles  transiting  through  the  Central  Asian  states  and  strengthening  border 
cooperation  decrease  the  likelihood  of  these  materials  proliferating  to  rogue  states  or  terrorist 
groups.  Strengthening  the  border  checkpoints  and  other  border  surveillance  aspects  supports 
most  of  the  other  U.S.  Interests  for  Central  Asia.  DTRA  is  the  main  DOD  effort  in  the  WMD 
materials  border  monitoring  and  inspection  aspects.  DTRA  activities  In  border  security  should 
be  integrated  in  the  overall  U.S.  effort  with  the  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  and  Homeland 
Security  with  USCENTCOM  security  cooperation  activities.  U.S.  SOF  has  a  special  role  In 
counter-proliferation  aspects  that  Secretary  of  Defense  and  CDR,  USCENTCOM  must  consider 
if  in  extremis  circumstances  warrant.^® 

IMPORTANT  INTEREST  -  TRANSPARENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CASPIAN  ENERGY 

Objective  -  Enhance  Caspian  littorai  security.  The  United  States  Government  through 
United  States  European  Command  (USEUCOM)  and  USCENTCOM  enhances  Caspian  littoral 
states’  capabilities  to  secure  their  hydrocarbon  critical  nodes  and  lines  of  communication  (land 
and  sea)  from  hostile  acts  and  to  Interdict  transnational  threats  that  use  the  Caspian  Sea  as 
transport  link  between  Asia  and  Europe. 

Concepts  and  Resources.  There  are  several  methods  to  achieve  this  objective.  These 
Include  bilateral  and  multilateral  Caspian  littoral  energy  security  exercises,  equipping  and 
training,  and  advising  Kazakh  and  Turkmen  coastal  security  forces,  and  engendering  regional 
cooperation  In  hydrocarbon  Industrial  security.  This  objective  will  be  an  Integrated  activity 
between  USEUCOM  and  USCENTCOM.  USEUCOM's  proposed  Caspian  Guard  initiative 
serves  as  the  basis  for  this  integration.  The  Caspian  Guard  concept  consists  of  three 
intersecting  and  mutually  reinforcing  program  elements:  Integrated  airspace  and  maritime 
surveillance  and  control  systems.  Integrated  national  C4I,  and  reaction  and  response  forces.'® 
Currently,  this  program  focuses  on  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  and  Kazakhstan.  The  purpose  Is  to 
“synergize  all  our  priorities  for  the  Caspian  under  one  roof”  and  to  address  a  range  of  key, 
common  security  issues  -  non-proliferation,  counterterrorism,  illicit  trafficking,  defense  of  key 
economic  zones,  and  provisions  for  indications  and  warning.®®  Thus,  Caspian  Guarc/would 
create  synergies  within  activities  under  the  War  on  Terrorism,  Non-Proliferation  of  WMD 
materials,  and  Illicit  trafficking  national  interests. 
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Beyond  the  three  target  countries  of  Caspian  Guard,  multilateral  activities  should  Include 
Turkmenistan  at  the  level  that  Is  appropriate  considering  the  pariah  state  nature  of  the  Turkmen 
regime.  Continued  (albeit  at  a  low-level)  security  cooperation  with  the  Turkmen  defense 
establishment  would  show  junior  and  mid-grade  Turkmen  officers  the  U.S.  commitment  to  a 
future  Turkmenistan,  beyond  the  Niyazov  dictatorship.  Similarly,  Russia  should  have 
opportunities  to  participate  as  required  in  multilateral  activities  In  the  Caspian  for  transparency 
and  confidence  building  purposes.  Iran’s  Involvement,  however.  Is  problematic  due  to  its  lack 
agreement  on  Caspian  delimitation,  the  fact  that  much  of  the  illicit  activity  transiting  the  Caspian 
comes  through  Iran,^’  and  Iran’s  inclusion  In  President  Bush’s  axis  of  evil. 

Concerning  resources  to  implement  this  concept.  Naval  SOF,  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  (USCG),  U.S.  Air  Force  Europe,  U.S.  Air  Force  Central  Command,  DTRA,  and  the 
Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  would  be  some  of  forces  required  to  implement  this 
objective.  Exercises  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  along  the  littorals,  coordinated  through 
USEUCOM  and  USCENTCOM,  would  include  air,  land,  and  maritime  forces  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
littoral  states  as  well  other  Interested  parties  -  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  or  Germany  to  name  a 
few. 

IMPORTANT  INTEREST  -  GLOBAL  INTEGRATION  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA 

Objective  -  Deveiop  professionai  militaries  while  increasing  their  interoperability  with  U.S. 
and  NATO  forces.  The  United  States  cooperates  with  regional  states  to  assist  them  In  creating 
professional  militaries  that  support  the  rule  of  law  and  civilian  control  over  the  military.  Inherent 
In  this  objective  is  the  militaries’  respect  for  citizens’  rights  and  civilian  control  of  the  military. 
Throughout  this  process,  the  United  States  provides  assistance  to  these  militaries  to  improve 
their  interoperability  with  U.S.  and  NATO  forces. 

Concepts  and  Resources.  This  is  a  long-term  effort  whose  results  regional  strategists  and 
policymakers  cannot  easily  assess  with  quantifiable  measures  of  effectiveness.  There  are 
various  methodologies  to  achieve  this  objective.  First,  there  are  Professional  Military  Education 
(PME)  courses  in  the  United  States  or  MTTs  to  the  region  funded  through  the  International 
Military  and  Education  Training  (IMET)  for  military  officers  and  Expanded-IMET  (E-IMET)  for 
civilian  leaders,  or  through  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  grants.  Second,  regional 
representatives  may  attend  USEUCOM  Regional  Security  Center,  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Center.  Another  method  Is  through  the  USCENTCOM’s  annual  Program  of  Military  Contacts  (or 
MII-to-MII  Plan).  This  program  Includes  exchanges  and  visits  with  service  academies,  service 
officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  PME  centers  and  academies,  and  other  Defense  and 
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service  agencies  iike  the  Defense  Institute  for  Internationai  Legai  Studies  (DilLS).  The  Nationai 
Guard  State  Partnership  Program  (SPP)  is  another  exceiient  way  to  demonstrate  the  functioning 
of  civii-miiitary  reiations.  Finaiiy,  high-ievei  visits  and  meetings  between  Commander, 
USCENTCOM,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  and  senior  Centrai 
Asian  miiitary  and  civiiian  ieaders  can  reinforce  the  message  of  officer  and  non-commissioned 
officer  professionaiization  and  supporting  the  ruie  of  iaw  and  civiiian  controi  of  the  miiitary. 

Aii  of  the  Centrai  Asian  states  need  increased  professionaiization  as  the  regionai  miiitaries 
are  iegacies  of  the  Soviet  conscript  force.  U.S.  miiitary  personnei  can  support  the  estabiishment 
of  a  professionai  NCO  corps  by  assisting  iocai  NCO  training  institutions  with  instructor  MTTs 
and  providing  training  programs  of  instruction,  etc.  A  second-order  effect  of  U.S.  exercises, 
training,  and  advising  is  that  quite  often  U.S.  NCOs  iead  these  activities  thus  ieaving  a  positive 
impression  upon  the  Centrai  Asian  miiitary  ieadership  on  the  roie  of  the  NCO.  This  objective 
can  obtain  synergies  from  SOP  training  of  regionai  CT  forces  who  the  Centrai  Asians  consider 
their  eiite  units.  U.S.  SOP  NCO  instructors  working  with  regionai  speciai  units  wouid  assist  in 
professionalizing  these  units  in  terms  of  officer-NCO-eniisted  roies  and  responsibiiities, 
reinforcement  of  the  ruie  of  iaw,  and  embedded  human  rights  training  in  a  PID  program  of 
instruction. 

Through  educating,  training,  advising,  and  equipping,  U.S.  forces  can  increase  regionai 
interoperabiiity  with  U.S.  and  other  NATO  member  units.  The  focus  is  not  necessariiy  to  create 
speciaiized  units  trained  and  equipped  according  to  U.S.  Tabies  of  Organization  and 
Equipment.  Rather  to  improve  and  increase  interoperabiiity  through  staff  and  pianning 
procedures,  CT  tactics  and  techniques,  and  peacekeeping  procedures  through  exercises, 
training,  and  equipment  purchases.  This  weuid  then  mitigate  intereperability  issues  during  FID 
missions  or  when  Centrai  Asian  units  serve  in  NATO  er  U.S.  -  ied  coalitien  miiitary  operations. 

The  United  States  shouid  work  with  NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  program  to 
determine  areas  that  both  compiement  and  suppiement  U.S.  biiaterai  activities  for  this  objective. 
PfP  aims  and  goais  in  this  objective  are  congruent  with  those  ef  the  United  States.  The 
objective  is  to  harmonize  DOD  activities  with  those  ef  NATO  PfP  to  make  these  efforts  more 
effective,  compiementary,  and  iess  redundant. 

SOP  is  the  force  ef  choice  in  the  smaii  unit  arena  but  Army  er  Marine  infantry  are  options  as 
weii.  The  U.S.  Army  is  the  service  ef  choice  for  NCO  training  as  it  has  much  experience  in 
foreign  NCO  training  programs,  though  again  the  U.S.  Marine  Cerps  (USMC)  is  aiso  an  option. 
The  USMC  officer  PME  process  wouid  serve  as  the  best  exampie  as  the  regienai  miiitaries  are 
smaii  iike  the  USMC;  further,  Marine  Corps  Base  Ouantico  has  aii  USMC  officer  iife  cycie 
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functions  at  one  location.  If  OPTEMPO  Issues  prevent  use  of  active  or  reserve  forces,  several 
civilian  companies  specialize  in  officer  and  NCO  training  through  retired  military  contractors. 

Objective  -  Increase  regional  military  cooperation .  USCENTCOM  works  with  the  Central 
Asian  states  to  engender  and  then  sustain  multi-lateral  military  cooperation  for  regional  security 
confidence  building  and  action  against  transnational  threats. 

Concepts  and  Resources.  USCENTCOM  reestablishes  Its  REGIONAL  COOPERATION 
(RC)  exercise  program  to  initiate  the  process  of  regional  militaries  working  together  to  resolve 
transnational  threats.  The  scope  of  the  REGIONAL  COOPERATION  exercises  requires  change 
from  traditional  peacekeeping  to  Include  counterterrorism  and  border  and  energy  infrastructure 
security.  Central  Aslans  typically  have  been  hesitant  to  cooperate  regionally;  therefore,  senior 
U.S.  military  and  civilian  leaders  must  raise  the  necessity  of  the  regional  military  cooperation  at 
every  opportunity  In  their  discussions  with  Central  Aslan  leaders.  Furthermore,  they  should 
explain  that  funding  for  other  military  activities  may  hinge  upon  participation  in  the  regional 
cooperation  events.  USCENTCOM  and  OSD  should  seek  out  synergies  with  the  PfP  exercise 
program  in  which  the  Central  Asian  states  participate  and  encourage  NATO  to  conduct  PfP 
exercises  in  Central  Asia  as  well. 

Another  line  of  effort  In  regional  cooperation  Is  through  response  to  natural  or  man-made 
disasters  and  consequence  management.  All  of  the  Central  Aslan  states  have  para-mllltary 
organizations  to  respond  to  such  occurrences  organized  in  the  ministries  of  emergency 
situations.  These  ministries  are  part  of  the  Central  Aslan  defense  establishments  and  are 
analogous  to  having  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and  a  state  national  guard  In 
one  organization.  Moreover,  defense  ministry  units  support  the  ministries  of  emergency 
situations  in  crises  (and  vice  versa).  Multilateral  regional  symposia,  exercises,  and  training  offer 
other  methods  to  engender  and  encourage  regional  militaries  and  defense  establishments  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  and  develop  regional  Interoperability  as  well  as  trust  and  confidence 
building.  USCENTCOM's  International  Workshop  on  Emergenoy  Response  (IWER)  Is  an 
excellent  platform  from  which  to  widen  and  deepen  regional  cooperation. 

IMPORTANT  INTEREST  -  ILLICIT  TRAFFICKING  OF  DRUGS,  PEOPLE,  AND  SMALL  ARMS 

Objective-  Improve  Central  Aslan  border  security.  USCENTCOM  improves  the  Central 
Aslan  border  security  forces  as  part  of  an  interagency  comprehensive  effort  to  secure  borders 
as  the  first  line  of  defense  against  transnational  threats  Including  drugs,  terrorists,  WMD 
materials,  small  arms,  and  the  Illegal  trafficking  of  persons  and  migration. 
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Concepts  and  Resources.  This  objective  may  be  achieved  through  increasing  regionai 
miiitary  cooperation,  removing  the  residue  of  Soviet  WMD,  and  enhancing  counterterrorism. 
USCENTCOM  improves  the  Centrai  Asian  border  security  forces,  which  are  part  of  the  Centrai 
Asian  defense  estabiishments,  through  JCETs,  MTTs,  and  exercises  with  border  guard  units. 
These  activities  wiii  have  an  air,  iand,  and  waterborne  aspects  to  them  as  appropriate.  The 
focus  of  these  activities  is  to  increase  border  guard  capabiiities  in  detection,  response,  and 
interception  of  persons  entering  the  countries  iiiegaiiy.  Smaii  unit  operations  in  patroiling, 
sensor  instaiiment,  and  quick  reaction  are  the  main  effort  in  support  of  this  objective.  The 
training  and  exercises  wili  compiement  and  suppiement  purchases  of  equipment  -  radios, 
remote  sensors  and  repeaters,  vehicies,  riverine  and  coastai  patroi  boats,  advance  avionics  and 
night  vision  equipment  for  heiicopters,  iong  range  night  vision  devices  for  ground  border  units, 
etc.,  -  to  further  improve  border  guard  capabiiities.  Furthermore,  border  troops  wili  participate  in 
the  officer  and  NCO  professionaiization  programs  detaiied  above.  Forces  to  conduct  these 
activities  wouid  inciude  SOF,  Army  Light  infantry  (active  and  Nationai  Guard),  USMC  infantry, 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  OSD  shouid  coordinate  USCENTCOM  and  DTRA  activities  and 
work  with  DOS  and  the  Department  of  Homeiand  Security  to  synergize  interagency  border 
security  programs  and  activities. 

RISK  ASSESSMENT 

For  the  purposes  of  anaiysis,  this  paper  wili  oniy  examine  poiiticai-mi  iitary  risks  of  this 
recommend  strategy.  Given  the  strategic  appraisai  summary,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
second-  and  third-order  effects,  in  achieving  our  miiitary  objectives,  on  the  regionai  and 
neighboring  powers.  Additionaiiy,  domestic  U.S.  poiitics  and  vaiues  are  aiso  driving  forces  for 
the  poiiticai-miiitary  risk  assessment. 

There  are  three  major  risks  for  this  miiitary  strategy:  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Iranian 
perceptions  and  reactions;  Congressionai  concerns  over  human  rights  in  some  Centrai  Asian 
countries,  specificaliy  Uzbekistan;  and  the  reiated  perception  by  iocais  and  others  in  the  United 
States  and  internationai  community  that  the  United  States  supports  non-democratic  regimes  to 
achieve  miiitary  goais  in  the  Centrai  Asia  region.  The  miiitary  objectives  that  these  risks  affect 
the  most  are:  Sustaining  the  GWOT,  improving  indigenous  CT  capabiiities,  and  enhancing 
Caspian  iittorai  security. 

it  wouid  be  the  post-OEF  military  presence  (aibeit  on  a  rotationai,  non-permanent  basis)  in 
Centrai  Asia,  specificaily  Uzbekistan,  that  wouid  create  the  greatest  risk.  As  depicted  in  Tabie 
2,  Russia,  China,  and  Iran  are  sensitive  about  any  U.S.  military  presence,  especiaiiy  beyond 
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OEF.  It  is  with  Russia  that  this  dissatisfaction  couid  migrate  to  become  an  infiuencing  factor  in 
the  U.S.  -  Russia  strategic  reiationship.  Russia  has  never  fuiiy  accepted  U.S.  miiitary  presence 
in  its  strategic  backyard.  A  U.S.  presence  in  Centrai  Asia  beyond  OEF  couid  engender 
increased  tensions  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  and  force  the  Centrai  Asian  states  to 
choose  to  associate  with  one  great  power  over  the  other.  Thus  Centrai  Asia  wouid  truiy  find 
itseif  in  another  Great  Game,  pawns  between  two  great  powers.  Russia  couid  use  the 
Coliective  Treaty  Security  Organization  (CSTO)  as  a  means  to  muscie  Centrai  Asian  members 
to  reduce  their  miiitary  contacts  with  the  United  States  and  NATO  and  disapprove  future  ianding 
and  overfiight  agreements.  Furthermore,  Russia’s  membership  in  the  Shanghai  Cooperation 
Organization  (SCO)  couid  be  put  to  use  by  invoiving  China  in  supporting  Russian  efforts  to 
pressure  the  United  States  out  of  the  region. 

A  simiiar  situation  arises  with  the  Caspian  iittorai  security  objective.  Though  this  objective  is 
to  secure  Caspian  energy  infrastructure  from  possibie  terrorist  attacks  as  weii  as  to  intercept 
iiiegai  trafficking  of  persons,  drugs,  smaii  arms,  and  WMD  materiais,  both  Russia  and  especiaiiy 
Iran  may  see  these  activities  to  strengthen  Kazakh  and  Azerbaijani  Caspian  security  capabiiities 
being  done  at  their  expense.  Iran,  already  sensitive  about  its  perceived  sense  ef  encirclement 
by  the  United  States,  would  especially  feel  vulnerable  as  it  has  yet  to  come  to  agreement  with 
the  other  Caspian  litteral  states  on  delimitation  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Iranian  spensored  mischief 
along  the  southern  Caspian  litteral  and  pressure  en  the  ostracized  Turkmen  government  to 
remain  ebstinate  in  refusing  Caspian  delimitatien  are  but  twe  examples  ef  possible  Iranian 
expressions  of  displeasure  of  U.S.  military  activities  to  enhance  Caspian  littoral  security. 

Shculd  the  United  States  cheese  to  create  a  Central  Asian  “warm  base,”  especially  in 
Uzbekistan  due  te  geographical  and  political  considerations,  there  will  be  intense  scrutiny  by  the 
Cengress  and  the  internatienal  community,  governmental  and  non-gevernmental,  about  this 
decision.  The  strategic  military  necessity  of  having  Uzbekistan  as  a  GWOT  partner  clashes  with 
the  reality  of  its  lack  of  effort  to  carry  out  the  pelitical  and  ecenomic  reforms  the  United  States 
alse  desires  in  Uzbekistan.  These  reforms  are  directly  tied  to  the  U.S.  values  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  prosperity  that  are  the  feundation  of  U.S.  Central  Asian  interests.  Uzbekistan’s  human 
rights  recerd  is  extremely  peer  and  comes  under  much  criticism  in  the  international  community. 
By  establishing  a  limited,  yet  enduring  military  presence  in  Uzbekistan,  there  will  be  a 
perception  by  some  in  Congress,  the  NGO  cemmunity,  and  more  importantly,  the  Uzbek  people, 
that  U.S.  military  needs  trump  U.S.  moral  values.  The  view  will  be  that  United  States  once 
again  supports  non-democratic  autocrats  to  sustain  U.S.  regional  military  presence  and  secure 
more  oil  resources  as  it  has  histerically  done  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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A  similar  risk  exists  for  FID  operations  training  and  advising  indigenous  CT  forces.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  these  U.S.  -  trained  CT  units  could  become  praetorian  guards  to  keep  the  non- 
democratic  regimes  in  power.  Another  potential  problem  is  that  these  CT  forces  could  be  used 
in  domestic  security  roles  to  round  up  regime  opponents.  Finally,  given  the  lack  of  regional 
cooperation  and  ongoing  border  disputes,  there  exists  the  possibility  of  border  incursions  by  one 
Central  Asian  country  into  its  neighbors  chasing  alleged  terrorists.  These  hot  pursuit  operations 
may  include  U.S.  trained  and  equipped  (perhaps  even  advised)  special  units.  This  scenario 
would  not  engender  better  border  security  and  regional  cooperation  which  are  two 
recommended  military  objectives  for  Central  Asia.  Furthermore,  these  tensions  would  play  into 
the  hands  of  Russia  (and  China)  who  would  be  endeavoring  to  mitigate  U.S.  influence  in  the 
region.  Training  elite  forces  in  countries  with  dismal  human  rights  records  and  uncompromising 
non-democratic  governments  will  bring  attention  to  U.S.  motives  and  whether  these  actions  are 
congruent  with  U.S.  values  and  interests.  In  any  case,  the  scenarios  above  would  jeopardize 
legitimate  U.S.  efforts  to  strengthened  regional  abilities  to  counter  local  and  regional  terrorists 
linked  to  al-Qaeda. 


CONCLUSION 


Values 

Interests 

Military  Objectives 

Political-Military  Risks 

Liberty 

human  rights 

pol/econ  freedom 
free  society 

Human  Rights  -  important 

[embedded  in  deveiop  professionai 
miiitaries  objective 

•  Too  much  U.S.  emphasis 
could  push  the  Central  Asians 
leaders  closer  towards  the 
Russians  and  Chinese 

Peace 

inter-state  peace 

secure  nations 
from  externaf 
threats 

Sustain  GWOT 

Improve  indigenous  CT  capability 

•  Post-OEF  U.S.  military 
presence  -  Russia  &  China 

•  Congress,  NGO  human 
rights  concerns 

Non-Prolit  ot  WML)  -important 

Remove  residue  of  WMD 

None 

Reduce  Illicit  Trafficking  -  important 

Improve  border  security 

None 

Justice 

rule  of  law 

due  process 
women’s  rights 

uioDai  poi/econ  integration  -  important 

Democratic/market  reforms 

Rule  of  law 

bnnance  regional  mil  cooperation 
(links  to  peace  value  but  to  global 
integration  interest) 

Develop  professional  militaries 

•  Failure  could  result  in  failed 
states  and  repressive 
militaries. 

Prosperity 

free  markets/  trade 

Develop  Caspian  Energy  -  important 

•  Russian  and  Iranian  reaction 

TABLE  4.  VALUES-INTERESTS-MILITARY  OBJECTIVES-RISKS  CROSSWALK 


This  paper  has  provided  a  recommended  military  strategy  to  contribute  in  securing  U.S. 
Central  Asian  interests  and  achieving  the  strategic  vision  for  the  region.  This  strategy  provides 
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military  objectives,  concepts,  and  resources  that  directly  link  to  the  six  U.S.  national  interests  for 
Central  Asia.  These  six  interests  have  their  origins  in  the  national  values  —  liberty,  justice, 
peace,  and  prosperity  (see  Table  4).  Furthermore,  this  paper  has  overlaid  the  strategy  upon  the 
strategic  setting  provided  in  Table  2.  This  overlay  contributed  to  determining  the  significant 
political-military  risks  in  implementing  this  strategy. 

As  stated  earlier,  there  is  only  one  vital  national  interest  at  stake  in  Central  Asia  -  the  War 
on  Terrorism.  Therefore,  the  two  military  objectives  supporting  this  interest.  Sustain  the  GWOT 
and  Improve  indigenous  counterterrorist  capabilities  are  the  priority  objectives  the  United  States 
must  achieve.  Sustain  the  GlVOTtakes  priority  between  these  two  objectives  because  of  its 
direct  and  immediate  nature  to  U.S.  national  security.  The  United  States  can  work  to  attain  the 
remaining  objectives  supporting  irnportant  national  interests  concurrently  while  achieving  the 
vital  objectives  listed  above.  However,  given  the  finite  number  of  SOF  trainers  and  security 
assistance  funding,  it  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  partner  with  its  NATO  allies  (and 
others  such  as  India)  that  share  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.  NATO’s  PfP  program  offers  burden 
sharing  opportunities  for  Central  Asia.  Ultimately,  these  secondary  military  objectives 
complement  the  priority  military  objectives  supporting  the  War  on  Terrorism  national  interest. 

Clearly,  if  the  United  States  were  to  implement  this  proposed  strategy,  there  would  be 
domestic  and  international  political  issues  with  which  to  contend.  Congressional  and  non¬ 
governmental  groups  concern  over  human  rights  and  the  lack  of  democratic  and  economic 
reforms  in  the  region  could  create  domestic  friction  in  continuing  U.S.  military  support  to  Central 
Asian  militaries  as  part  of  the  overall  GWOT  effort.  This  is  the  dilemma  of  the  GWOT  —  the 
necessity  to  work  with  regimes  that  do  not  share  U.S.  values,  but  because  of  geography  or  the 
existence  regionally  based  extremists,  the  United  States  cooperates  with  them  to  defeat 
terrorism. 

Though  regional  powers  and  neighboring  states  share  with  the  United  States  many  of  the 
same  Central  Asian  interests,  it  is  the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces  beyond  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom  that  would  cause  Russia,  China,  and  Iran  to  re-examine  U.S.  intentions 
toward  Central  Asia.  Already  suspicious  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan, 
they  would  see  a  prolonged  U.S.  presence  as  an  attempt  to  isolate  or  diminish  their  influence  in 
the  heart  of  Eurasia.  Thus  it  is  important  that  this  strategy  support  diplomatic  and  economic 
strategies  to  achieve  or  secure  U.S.  interests  in  Central  Asia.  Moreover,  the  United  States’ 
Central  Asia  strategy  must  be  harmonized  with  U.S.  strategies  for  the  major  powers:  Russia, 
China,  and  India. 

WORD  COUNT  =  6,278 
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caucasus_  cntrl_aslajDol2003.jpg  >;  accessed  1 0  January  2004.  This  map  is  from  the  public 
domain  and  thus  does  not  fall  under  the  purview  of  copyright  requirements. 
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a  “warm  base”  is  Taszar  Airbase  in  Hungary.  Impiicit  in  this  “warm  base”  concept  is  the 
requisite  bi-iaterai  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  the  host  nation  to  aiiow  the  use 
of  host  nation  territory  for  such  purposes. 

Donaid  Rumsfeid,  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report.  (Washington:  The  Pentagon, 
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GLOSSARY 


CSTO 

Collective  Security  Treaty  Organization 

CT 

Counterterrorism 

C4I 

Command,  Control,  Communications, 
Computers  and  Intelligence 

DOD 

Department  of  Defense 

DOS 

Department  of  State 

DTRA 

Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency 

FID 

Foreign  Internal  Defense 

FMF 

Foreign  Military  Financing  grant  program 

GWOT 

Global  War  on  Terrorism 

IMU 

Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan 

ISAF 

International  Security  Assistance  Force 

JCET 

Joint  Combined  Exchange  Training 

MTT 

Mobile  Training  Teams 

OEF 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom 

OPTEMPO 

Operations  Tempo 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

PfP 

Partnership  for  Peace 

PME 

Professional  Military  Education 

RC 

Regional  Cooperation  exercise 

SCO 

Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization 

SOF 

Special  Operations  Forces 

USCENTCOM 

U.S.  Central  Command 

USCG 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

USEUCOM 

U.S.  European  Command 

USPACOM 

U.S.  Pacific  Command 

USSOCOM 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Command 

USTRANSCOM 

U.S.  Transportation  Command 

WMD 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
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